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POST-WAR PLANS OF THE SOLDIER 



INTRODUCTION 



The main Jot confronting the American 
soldier la winning the war and ung^ues- 
ticMaably l^t is the prlinary concern of 
0V®X7 man in unifom. In scores of vays^ 
boneTer — whether It "be In the form of 
qiieetions poTOd In letters to TAHK or In 
the interest expressed "by registering 
for a courae In Business Arithmetic with 
the United States Aimed Forces Institute 

the soldier indicates that he is 
thinking^ and thinking hard^ about his 
post*war career. 

To the question '*Up to now how much 
had you thought ahout exactly what you 
will want to do after the war?" the men 
surveyed gave the following answers: 



tlosf It « food 
dea). alo«t it 

tlOlffilt 80M 

About it 

llftrdtir thoKfUt 
abott it at alU 



regarding their plans after the war. 
The survey does show however, that two- 
tiiirde of tte mti had fairly definite 
plans regarding their activities after 
leaving the Army. Of the remaining one- 
iMrd> ai)OUt hrtif reported themseilTeB 
leaning towards some plan of action, hut 
still uncertain. of their final decision; 
tlie rest espressed thei&seXteB 4d unde-^ 
Gided* 




The highlighta of tbid inezi'a pbet^iiiGdr 
plans can be suimiiarized as follows: 

The bulk of oiar vorktng population is 
engaged as wage and sal£iry workers and 
the survey shows that nearly two -thirds 
of 1^ sien jn the Amgr ar^ plmmliig to 
work as eii5)loyee8 either in Industry, 
on the farm, or in government though 
not all of l^m Mt# deflMte pleooti^ for 
the Mnd of woric thej will do. 

Self eaqpioyment is a major attraction 
for Axny personnel: About one out of 
eTery eight men definitely expects to 
set tip Bbcap or operate & faxm af t^r tSie 
war. 



Thus, three out of every four men in- 
dicated ii definite Interest m t&eir 
poot-war plans; only one in twenty had 
hardly given the subject any thought at 
all. little difference In response 
could he observed between officers and 
enlisted men, whites and Negroes, or men 
stiiticxDM here and in dyerseas tlieatrea. 

It goes without saying that not 
Of tiie mm, hafa wbSb definite deoielone 



j^tit oiie iM %%felre definitely plans 
to defer his entrance into the labor 
market and expects to attend full-time 
school after leat^lng the Axiby. 

An examination of the pre-war and ex- 
pected post-war status of the men (which 

will be presented more fully later on) 
shows that rather large shifts can be 

anticipated* Men formerly In school are 

going to enter the labor force after 
discharge, while others count on attend- 
ing fmH-^tlfte achool oYeix Wot^ they 
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laad a job before induction. By no meaas 
all of those vb6 ea^ect to reiiain a part 
of our working population are going back 
to the same en^loyer^ and large numbers 
latdnd to eodLbarlt on a career of self em-* 
ployment. All of this can be expected 
to bring about a certain amount of mi- 
gration after the var . Surrey resultii 
indicate that about one out of every ten 
men expects to go to a state other than 
tlie one in irhlch lie redlded i>efore tlie 
war. The great majority^ however^ — 
eight out of ten — plan to return to 
their pre-Tiar redidenee. The pattern of 
migration among those who are moving is 
of considerable Interest and will be 
described later in the report. 

The sections which follow will ana- 
lyze the plans of Army men not only in 
greater detail, but mth an eye towards 
the reasonableness of their aspirations. 
Do these men have civilian backgrounds 
pertinent to their post'-ifar planet Hhat 
are the problems they can expect to meet 
in view of what has happened at home 
vMle they hate lieen a^ay fighting, and 
vhat Is expected to transpire after the 
wart 

A final -- aaid important — vord: 

This report is a general picture of the 
plans of soldiers for post-war employ- 
ment^ education, and residence — as 
faithfully as they can be drawn by mod- 
em research methods . It presents the 
pattern of sien^s thinking as it prevall-> 
ed at the time of the survey. It repre- 
sents a forecast of what the men will 
actually do after the war only to the 
extent that the men do not change their 
minds, and that circumstances permit 
theai to traiislate their aa3»itl^e Into 
reality. 

Xn interpreting the restilte of this 

mixyey the reader will do well to beeir 
tbese facts in mind, and to consider as 
veil the isiportanee of the folXdving 



three factors in determining the extent 
to which the post itar actlYltlee of the 
service man will correspond vlth the In- 
tentions expressed hare: 

1. Most of the men's intentions are 
based on some estimate of the duration 
of 1^ ver i W their aseusqptlons tuxti 
out to be optimistic and their military 
service is prolonged well beyond their 
calculatloi^ tlielr plans may very veil 
go astray. The young man who definitely 
plans to attend full-time school after 
discharge iBBy> after the dtsratlon end 
six, consider himself too old to^aseimie 
the role of a college freshman. 

2. The level of economic opportunity 
after demobilization will often be a de- 
ciding factor. The man vho has decided 
on a career on the farm may think again 
in the presence of a plentiful number of 
jobs in industry at attractive imgee, 
while the man who is now bent upon sett- 
ing up a business of his own may find a 
jpcmt'^^m^ d(^reetlon In M# ioia^t m In- 
sursBOuntable obstacle. 

3 • tn expressing their aa&ltloris for 

a post-war career, most of the men did 
not take into account many of the favor- 
able proirlslons of the "01 Bill of 
Bights". Several months after this 
study was conducted, a survey revealed 
that only a small projjortloii of the men 
could claim a thorough knowledge of that 
bill. As those provisions become more 
familiar, one may expect increasing pro- 
portions to seriously consider attending 
full time school or opening a business 
of their own. 

These factors, and many others, may 
serve to alter the direction of iiaiQf of 

the men's thinking. However, the mater- 
ial presented here, based on the ex- 
preseed int^tions of the men themselTes , 
constitutes a sound starting point for 
anticipating the desires of the return- 
ing seihrlceoiaQ. 
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L GOING BACK HOME 



The first problem which will face the 
retiiming. serviceman — one which is an 
dbvioud first step before aettealiy em- 
harking on hie post-war career is a 
decision on the place in which he is to 
live. To tMe qtiestlcin, the great nii^ 
Jority of the men gave the answer "We're 
going home.** 

The survey shows that eight out of 
every ten white enlisted men expect to 
return not only to the same region, but 
also to the same state in which they 
lived before the war. Only one in ten 
dntlclpatee moving to another state; the 
remainder ar# jBtill undecided. Negro 
enlisted personnel tend to be somewhat 
more migratory. Only about two-thirds 
expect to go back to the same state in 
which they resided in civilicm life, and 
the proportion expecting to migrate to a 
different region is about douDle ttet of 
the white enlisted men* 

Among the men who do plan to migrate^ 
the direction of movement is of con- 
siderable interest on two scores. In 
the first place, it can "be amply demons 
strated that the pattern of migration 
disclosed by the survey corresponds very 
closely with both past and current 
trends in internal migration in the U- 
nited States. As the two accompcmylng 
charta show, the most importaat slilfb to 
be expected among white enlisted men is 
a movement to the Far West. Among the 
negroes the biggest movement is from the 
South to the Northeast. If these, as 
well as the other smaller shifts shown 
on the eltarts miterlallzei He can ej^ect 
the following to happen: 

1» A Jrapid 63|«Dfiian in the faaif ic 
coast atates. 

^. lh<-migratlon 1)ut on a midk 
smaller scale into the industrialized 
East North Central Division. 

5. No net movement T in -migration 
Just about balancing out-migration) in 



the New England^ Middle Atlantic^ and 
Moiintain States, 

k. A heavy out-migration from the 
highly agricultural area running from 
the West Jk«t% Ccnoitrial fitateB tlroaig^ 
the entire tier of Southero etates* 

The correspondence hetveen the pat- 
tern of expected migration among ser- 
vicemen and past trends is clearly shown 
1& tie following summary table. ItcSiow 
for each of four regions in the United 
States, the net migration for the dec- 
ades 1920-1930 and 1950-19^0, as veil as 
for the war period 19^0-19^3. Alongside 
is entered the expected migration of re- 
turning servicemen. 



NET MICSATION IN TEE UNITED STATES^ 
— BT JOBCSQH a/ 
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EXPECTED 

TnEPKRAKS' I9IK)- 1930- 1920- 

mGRATioa 191^3 19IK) 1930 



Kortheast ♦ + 

Weet Vorth 

Central - - 

South - - - 

Far West + ♦ -f 

a/ + indicates net in-migration 

- indicates net out -migration 

^ inSldates no niet aovenefit 



It vlll also he of conBiderahle In- 
terest, especially to individuals re- 
sponslhle for local planning^ to note 
the correspondence betveen the migration 

pattern among servicemen as shown "by the 
survey and the expected regional dis- 
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/ EXPiCTED TOST*WR MlORIflridli IP^TTEIIN OF WIMTg ENU8T6D MEN 

(WIDTH OF. BAR REPRESENfS PERCENTAOE OF ALL WHITE MIMANTS) 






tritution of post-var jobs. Needless to 
say this Is a matter of major concern to 
the serviceman himself. In fact, qms^ 
tions most frequently asked "by men now 
"being prepared for discharge at separa- 
tion centers are ahout employment oppor* 
tunities in specific areas: "Are there 
any good Johs around Hartford, Conn? 
I'm going there to live". lite to 

go to New York City or Chicago; where 
can I get the "best Joh?" 

If one examines the various regions 
in the United States on the basis of 
ttaalr pre-war azid waz^ ttm0 Ixtdiistriai 
growth, their reconversion prospects, 
and the nimiber of new additions to the 
worMzig pqpoJJitlcm {tot a leog tijoe the 
new additions to the lahor force in cer- 
tain regions have far outnumbered the 
poedi*ble employment opportunities in 
those areas and have consistently acted 
as a spur to migration) the following 
oonoliisiQQfi are reached:^ 

The Northeastern etrea is a region of 



* Reconversion prospects of the various 
regionB In t^ United Statee are analyz- 
ed in "Regional and Industry Impacts of 
Mar Production "^ Document No. I5, WPB 
Planning J>±rlB%(m, E^. Is 19^% « 



established industrial growth and has 
compeuratively good reconversion pro- 
apects and a smaller problem arising out 
of new entrants into the labor force. 
The survey shows that it can expect ml- 
grantSj eapeeially front tbd Bolrti&i 

The Southern region, while it may re- 
tain some of its ifar inspired growth, 

has poorer reconversion prospects and a 
high ratio of new entrants into the la- 
i^br forbe . Out^^migmtidn on the part 
of servicemen is shown by the survey. A 
similar picture can be drawn for the 
Vest North Central reckon. 

On the other hand, the- Pacific coast 
irith its 'baek^^oimd of pra^mr and imt 
time growth, and the smallest ratio of 
new labor market additions can expect a 
heavy in-'Mgrntlcm of servicemen after 
the war. 

In general therefore, there is close 

correspondence between the expected mi- 
gration pattern among servicemen and the 
iKToad areas of Jo¥ oppOrtuMty after the 
war. No matter where his residence is 
finally established, however, the ser- 
vie^nan^ s next step is to embark cm his 
post-war career. The following sections 
report the men's plans on how they are 
going to easte a livdliliood. 



The interest expressed by Army per- 
sonnel in a C€u:*eer of self employment 
after the war can be gauged by the fol- 
lowing fact: Seven per cent of the men 
in the Army -- over half a million men 
-- definitely plan to operate businesses 
of their own after the war.* Should 
their plans to establish new businesses 
materialize, they would create almost as 
many new firms as the net decline in the 
number Of 1)usiness establishments in the 
two years after Pearl Harbor. 

It is important to note that this de- 
cline in the number of firms -- caused 
'by rationing and war time shortages of 
goods and manpower " has left the Unit- 



ed States with Just about the same num- 
ber of estabjLishments we had back in the 
deep depression of 1935. Hardest liit 
since Pearl Earbor were businesses en- 
gaged in construi^tion» as nell as the 



* Another four per cent of the men have 

tentative plans to start businesses 
are definitely interested but somewhat 
uncertain about -Uieir prospects in this 
field. Many soldiers were not familiar 
with the provisions of the "G.I. Bill of 
Rights" at the time of the survey and 
there probably will be changes in their 
plans as they become more familiar with 
the Bill i 
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small firms in retail trade — the radio 
stores, filling stations, shoe, hardware, 
and general merchandise outlets. 

At the same time, the businesses 
which were hardest hit during the war 
are eaaentially the same as those in 
which there exists a huge backlog of 
pent-up consuzner demand * BaBineiB t^lll 
be brisk when contractors can put up 
homes, and when radios, refrigerators, 
toaete^, iand iiasMng madlilji## are on 
the market again. In most of these 
fields opportunities for self employment 
shotild he plentiful in the i^st war 
period. 



TYPES OF BUSINESSES PLANNED 
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The prospective business man among 
the returning servicemen can also count 
on Gonsldei^le ^id under the 61 Bill of 
Rights . The government guarantee of 50^ 
per cent of a man's loans up to $4,000 
is perhapa the beet kno^ frdrieion^ 
Just as iiiQ)ortant, however, is another 
provision which represents a major in- 
novation in the histoid of social legis- 
lation: A guarantee of net earnings of 
$100 a month for one year to all service 
men opemtli^ an eatablisfament of their 



own. This should be of immeasurable 
help in getting the newcomer through his 
first and most vulnerable yeaif m a pro- 
prietor of his own business . 

It eoines as ho surprise then^ to find 

that one out of every eight men in the 
Army has definite plans for self -employ - 
Ment ad a post war career . Seven per 
cent intend to operate businesses of 
their own, five percent plan to operate 
their own fariais. 

Significantly enough, most of the men 
who definitely plan to eiobark on a ea^ 
reer of self employment after the war 
intend to go into fields where the post 
war prospects are expected to be good. 
Alxnost one -half of the men expect to 
operate retail trade establishments, and 
another c^^ifth plati tc eh^^ge in ad- 
vice activities or ccmstructicm and con- 
tracting operations. 

Successful operation of a business, 
however, calls for more than a favorable 
business cliinate. A background of irork 
experience and adequate capital re- 
sources, for exanqple, are obvious pre- 
retuisites i^.maEixig a ge as en Inde- 
pendent proprietor. 

Actually, a substantial niajority of 
the men have had civilian backgrounds 
which are pertinent to their post war 
plans. More than four out of every five 
among the prospective business men 
either have been in business for theia- 
selves before entering th^ Army or have 
had Job experience in related fields of 
work. 

Most of the men, however, do not ap- 
pear to have adequate capital resources 
or to plan sufficient capital invest- 
ment. For example, more than 50 per- 
cent do not expect to Invest more than 
|4,060 in their operations. Qnly^ m tms^ 
ligible proportion (U per cent) plan to 
invest more than $10,000. 

Moreover, only one out of every f iva 
men who plane a business of hla own in J 
dicetes that he vill have all the lioney 
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h0 zxeeds to get started. As many as 
fditf dtit 6f ev^i^y f±7B of the prospec- 
tive iDuslnessirien, therefore, may "be ap- 
plicants for loans iinder the ''Gr,I. Bill 
of Rights** after the war. Thus, the 
pmifl.l 1 ajnoimt of capitalization antici- 
pated ty the men (some of whom, never- 
theless, plan to start husinesses "which 
usually reqLulre heavy initial outlays) 
and the lack of funds to make these out- 
lays may danrpen the interest in ee^"^ 
eiBiplopadnt of maas^ returning seryicenoen* 

There are other factors iftdch poirit 

in the same direction. The serviceman 
who decides on self eii^}lo;yment as a post 
war careei* will find that his vork weelt 
vill he substantially longer than would 
he the case if he worked for a salary or 
wages. in fact, Census figures show 
that the proprietor works at least from 
8 to 10 hours a week more than the wage 
or salary employee *- coai this is true 
on the faim as well as in the city. 



AMOUNT OF INVESTHENT PLANNED 
(fereent of men ^ith def inite rUnsj 
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Another f eatiire of self employment in 
the tJnited States ^Mch throve mote 
light on the aspirations of servicemen 
for husinesses of their own is the fact 
that proprietors haire aJtmsTB heen a smcii 
older group than any other class of 
worker. On the avezsige^ they are 10 
years oide^r than those vho gain a liveli- 
hood from wages or salaries and again 
this is true in the mral fam areas as 
veil as In vafbm centers. This, of 
course, is a reflection on the fact that 

mitry into (and successful operation of) 
a "business vewtiture requires adequate 

capital resources and a background of 
experience. These are attributes which 
generally are more characteristic of the 
older than the yoimger man. Yet^ the 
survey discloses that the pTOportion of 
men In the Airny liho l)lem to operate a 
"business is considerably higher than the 
proportion of self employed among com- 
parable age groups prior to the var» 

In fact^ as pointed out earlier, more 
i;han half a million men In the Army 
alone plan to set up shop after the war. 
This would create almost as many new 
films as the net decline in the number 
of business establishments in the two 
years since Pearl Harbor.* It goes 
inthout saying, then, that OOQcpetitioii 
will be quite fonnidable if the plana of 
all of these men materialize — espe- 
cially if one considers the large number 
of 2nesa outside of the Aimer vho ^x^bq% to 
retuarn to businesses which they gave up 
because of war time shortages or because 
they took a war Job. 



* The msttber tiho are def Ijndteiy plann- 
ing to operate a business of their own 
Includes about 100,000 men who already 
have a biidiness in bperatidii« It is 
quite probable that many of Idiei soldiers 
who acq[ulre businesses of their own will 
TSiiy out flMis now in operation, even 
though they are now thinking of starting 
new establishments. Therefore, the In- 
fBT&ACB to "new films" flay m>t be en- 
tirely accurate. 
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To sum up, a good business cliioate 
and the fiittractioiie of faToiuble legls- 
lation (and, perhaps, the sense of inde- 
pendence that goes with proprietorship) 
laare siaAe n^itrlomBn crejriously cozi-* 
si^er self employment as a post war ca- 
reer. The realities of the situation ^* 
the exacting ireguiz^etDents of Img hourB 
of work, of skill and experience^ of 



adequate capital resources and credit 
fiactlltles, and of fbinoldable cosiqpetl- 
tlon may alter the picture after the 
war. And not to be forgotten is the im- 
port^^ role to *be plaj^ ^jr the s&mraJL 
level of economic opportunity and the 
availability of attractive Jobs after 
the iirar le ore* . 



One of the outstanding features of 
our war time produotlon front has been 
the increase in agricultural production 
despite the decrease in the number of 
fanns and the loss of inanpower to the 
armed forces and war industry. Accom- 
plished through more efficient use of 
both land and labor, ve have been able 
to achieve a 25^ increase in our harvrest 
with about 1,000,000 fewer workers ♦ 

About ten per cent of the men in the 
Army are definitely planning to engage 
in agriculture ,^ and an exaMlnatlbn of 
their civilian backgrounds clearly in- 
dicates that the great majority are fa- 
miliar with farming 1>oth as iaih dccupa* 
tion and as a way of living. The survey 
shows that close to nine out of every 
ten men who definitely plan to fttiin hate 
had at least a year or more of full-time 
farming behind them. Only a negligible 
per cent (2^) have had no farralng ex- 
perience at all. Even the men with re- 
latively vague plans for farming have 



* Includes 8^ with definite plans for 
f aindiig after the war> and 2^ who either 
are considering an alternative occupa- 
tion or are relatively uncertain about 
their plans. Another 15^ indicated that 
they might do some farming, although 
they had fairly definite plans for some- 
thing else, while still another 65^ ex- 
pressed interest in part-time fanning. 
The per cent definitely interested in 
faming is probably slightly understated 
because of the exclusion of illiterates 
(most of whom are from rural faim areas) 
trcm this survey* 



had considerable previous farming ex- 
perience. In fact, one out of every 
four men seriously planning to farm al- 
ready owns a farm, and it seems apparent 
that their ambitions do not ntem trcm an 
idealized picture of famUag as a way to 
earn a livelihood. 

It might also be pertinent to indi- 
cate at this point that most of these 
mh cofioe from families trith fanning 
backgrounds. The survey shows that six- 
ty per cent of the men with definite 
plans for faxttlng have fathers irho eith-* 
er own or rent a farm. 



FARM STATUS OF FATHERS OF MEN 
PLANNINQ TO FARM FULL-TIME 

(Percent of men with definite pimns) 

FATHERS* STATUS 











9mm t a 






Sliarecroppers, 
hired hands 






Ndt tarmiaf 






Not reported 









In addition to their civilian back- 
grounds, it Is significant to note that 
the men show a great deal of consistency 
in natters relating to both the location 
of their fazsQS anii the tsfpe of crops 
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they intend to cultivate. So far as the 
location of their fax^ is concerned^ 
the sujrvey results indicate that in gen- 
eral, the men who expect to fami after 
the war vill "be distril)uted ainong the 
different regions of the United States 
in much the same proportions as were men 
farmliig just prior to their Induction 
into the Army. The chart presented he- 
low suggests that the great majority of 
the prospective farmers plan to return 
to the same region from which they en- 
tered the Army, and with which they are 
naturally most familiar. This would 
make them one of the least migratory 
groups amoiig Army personnel. 

Also^ the principal, products or crops 
that these men expect to raise corres- 
pond in general with the pattern of 
farming In the various regions to which 



REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEN PLANNING 
TO FARM FULL-TIME 

(Percent of men with definite plans) 

REGION 



Mortbeast 



North Central 



West 



Uaclmssified 




they plan to go. And hy and large, the 
men expect to go hack to the same type 
of f aiming they were engaged In h afore 
the war. The fact that the crops the 
men expect to raise as their major 
source of income sq.iiares rather well 
with current farming practices fumishee 
additional evidence of the reasonahle* 
ness of the plans of most of the men. 

Estimates hased on the current size 

of the Army indicate that well over 
three -quarters of a million men in bhe 
Army alone are definitely planning for a 
career on the farm --a number roughly 
eqLuivalent to the total who were farming 
Jiist prior to induction. The chances 
are that the Nation's farms will not he 
ahle to ahsorh all of the men planning 
to return to them. Bural areas normally 
produce more young men and women than 
can he efficiently utilized on the farm, 
and the proT>le(m may very veil hecome 
acute considering the war-time increase 
in farm production achieved hy more ef- 
ficient use of labor on fever farms.* 

A little more perspective on the pro- 
blem can he had hy a further analysis of 
some of the intentions of the men defin- 
itely planning to farm. In the first 
place, the survey makes it clear that a 
much larger proportion of the men want 



Percent of men with definite plans 
for full-time far^ming who say they... 



Were farm opera* 
tors before the war 



Plan to be farm 
operators after 
the war. 



66% 



Residesce prior to iadsetioa 



lijlSS; Expected resideace after tbe war 



Digitized 



^ Google 



* Cf . for example, "Agriculture Under- 
e&iploTment*^ hy Conrad Teteuber^ Rural 
Sociology J Dec, 19'^3* 
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to 'becanye fam operators (ty either "buy- 
ing rieatlng a fam) tbaaa m:te fam 
operfttora "feef 02*a the war, 

A majority of the men who expect to 
operate a farm after the war say that 
they can count on returning to ^ tract 
which they or their famlliea own — or 
already have in mind a specific piece of 
land they expect to buy or rent, How- 
ever, one out of every three of the men 
Indicates that he will need to locate a 
farm to recit or to "buy after JLeavl;)g the 
Army. If the plans of all of theeie men 
materialize, there will "be thousands of 
veterans looking for foxm in the post 
war period — and they may wry well 
come up against a paucity of good feum 
land which. Incidentally, will Tub sell- 
ing at liiach higher prices than T)ef ore 
the war.* Since the great majority of 
these men are "bent upon "becoming farm 
operators eventually even if not im- 
mediately after they leave the Army 
(three out of every four Intend to make 
it their lifers work, and only one per 
cent say they plan to work on the farm 
only if they cannot ^ get another Job) 



^ Some relief vould "be possi'ble if 
laiB® sections of the public domain and 
reclaimed leind hecame availahle. Ahout 
one in every six of the men with defin- 
ite plans for faming said they were 
"quite sure" they woiild move to such 
tracts. Cf. for example. Shall I Be 
A Farmer? U.S. Department of Agriculture 
July I9IA and Guiding Principles for 
Estahlishment of Veterans and Others an 
Farms . U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Interhureau Committee on Post War Pro- 



there is danger that many wiU he forced 
to settle on cheaper sulsmarglnal laxid. * 

The expectation of higher prices on 
fam land suggests another factor to l>e 

considered in analyzing the plans of re- 
turziilng sarvicezaen for farming. As was 
true In the case of men planning to op- 
erate a husiness of their own, most of 
the prospective farmers are thinking of 
investing sums ranging up to $4,000. 
'Shis may "be compared with Department of 
Agriculture estimates of $5^000 to $6^000 
as the average cost of a family sized 
farm, not counting the necessary tools, 
eq.uipment^ livestock, etc. Moreover^ 
very few of these men (ahout one In 
every seven) anticipate having all the 
money to make their investment^ flmall as 
it Is. 

All in all, the survey shows that a 
leirge proportion of Army personnel have 
definite plans for a career on the fam. 
The great majority of them c^ppear tp he 
fitted for fam work, on the hasls of 
hoth their previous work experience and 
family hackground. In addition^ their 
plans in relation to location of their 
farms and the products they - intend to 
cultivate seem to he reasonahle on the 
hasis of current practices. In view of 
the large proportion who Wlfi^ to Operate 
their own farms, however, many may not 
he ahle to acquire desirahle fam land, 
and moBt of them: may find that they will 
require greater capital resources than 
they now suppose. How many will actu- 
ally end up on the fam will also depend 
on the comparative opportunities offered 
hy Industry and agriculture after the 
war. 



The bulk of the working population in 
the United States is engaged in employ- 
ment for a wage 5r salary, and nearly 
four out of every five officers and en- 



listed men were thus engaged prior to 
their entry into the Army. It comes as 
no surprise, therefor, to find that de- 
spite the considerahle nuzober wito Ooimt 
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on earning a llirtne in 1)128 inasseg of 

their own, a majority of Army person- 
nel — two out of every three — plan 
to vorfc for an ©mployei* after the war** 

Two aspects of the post-^ar plans of 
prospective employees aite noteworthy. 
The first concerns the proportion who 
expect to return to their former employ- 
ers i A little over one - tliird of the 
white enlisted men who were employees 
"before induction and plan to "be employ- 
ees after the war e^^ebt to go l^ack to 
their former employer; another one third 
say that they may return. If the plans 
of toiai 6f these ffrot!p6 jflateriali2e> we 
can expect ahout three million men to 
exercise their reemployment rights on 
their old Jols lander Selective Service 
regulations 



!BhL0 second noteworthy aspect of the 

plans of these men relates to the pro- 
portion who intend to do the same type 
of work they did in civilian life. The 
survey shows that ahout 60 per cent of 
the men who were employees "before the 
tiar and plan to work for wietgids after 
leaving the Army, intend to do the same 
typ® of work they performed "before in- 
ductioh.^HHf A substantial number of wan, 
however, have learned new trades and ac- 
quired new interests while in the Army 
and one-foxirth of the laen indicated 



* The proportion who will "be employees 
after the war pro'ba'bly will "be even 
larger, especially since most of the men 
who now axe undecided about their post 
war plans and at least some part of the 
men now tentatively planning on self em- 
ployment actually will become* en^loyees 
after leaving the Amy. 

This represents about 55 per cent of 
all enlisted men who were working as em- 
ployees before entering the Army. 

This represents about per cent of 
all enlisted inen %fyoi were working as em- 
ployees before entering the Aamy. 



PROPORTION OF WHITE ENLISTED MEN MHO 
INTEND TO FOLLOW THEIR PRE-WAR 
OCCUPATION* AS EMPLOYEES 

PRE-WAR OCCUPATION 



PROFBSSIONAL, SBMI- 
PROP., MANAGERIAI 

SKILLED WORKERS 



CLERICAL WORKERS 



SBRVICS irORKERS 



SAIR8 VORtBRS 



SEMI-SKILLED 
WORKBRS 



UNSriLIED VORKBRS 



•More specili tally, ttiese men iatend to do 

the same type of work within the sane 
general occupational class as they did on 
their lft9t elTilUa Job. 



their Intention of doing vorlc different 
from what they were performing "before 
the war. In addition, the tendency to 
aspire for vork calling for a higher 
level of skill also is quite apparent. 
In general, the proportion who plan to 
pursue their pre-war occupation declines 
as one proceede along the occupational 
scale. 

The men: discussed in this section are 
planning on a Jot either for a private 
employer or in the government. The lat- 
ter group have m number of character- 
istics which warrant a separate analysis 
which is presented in the following 
pagea. 
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V. A GOVERNMENT JOB 



Eavora'ble elaployznent opportimltlee as 
veil as special considerations in the 
conrpetltion for Jobe can "be ejected ty 
the five per cent of all Ai^ny personnel 
who def iziltely plan to seek goyemnidnt 
eorploTinent after the mrv 

The Federal govemment now is "by far 
the largest eiiii>loyer in the United 
States with a payroll at an all time 
peak of 3 millions during World War II. 
While post-mr cut-hacks will hrtng this 
total down, government work is expected 
to maintain the upward tend which has 
prevailed since the last war. The 
eral government, however, is hy no means 
the sole source of Joh opportunities. 
State afid local govemments nozinallj em 
ploy more than twice as many persons as 
does the Federal government, and the 
five years after the war axe expected to 
witness mora than a million eoid a qiaart» 
er Joh openings in this field. 

At the same time, five and ten point 
preference ratings, waiving of age lim- 
its, exclusloh of all but veteroxLS fmVL 
certain government Johs (mostly in the 
custodial field) and special reemploy- 
iBsnt rights are sow of the oonsidera-i^ 
tions which the returning serviceman can 
expect in competing under the Civil 
Servioe« 

Besides the five per cent who are de- 
finitely planning oh a govenuent job, 

there are another five per cent who are 
leaning strongly in the direction of 
government emplbyinent but who are etlll 
considering an alternative occupation. 
However, the proportion interested in 
taking a goveTOAent Job Is soneiAiat 
smaller than might have heen expected in 
view of these favorable circumstances, 
especially since the survey shows that 
the peircent of men definitely planning 
govenmoent escployment is smaller than 
the proportion on the govenment payroll 
in civilian life. As Is apparent from 
the discussion in the previous sections 



a large number of men are counting on 
other opportunities either by woi^klng 
for private employers or in business for 
themselves. The actual nuzober of loen 
seeking government employment will de- 
pend, of course, on the post war level 
of economic opportunity. As was true 
during the decade of the thirties, Ibr 
example, a depressioii will increase the 
proportion of men seeking to take ad- 
vantage of the comparative security of 
tenure characteristic of jg^msiBmis em^ 
ployment.* 

Consideration of security of tenure, 
as a matter of fact, is shown in the re- 
sponses of the men themselves and app- 
eiors to be a particularly i2i^)ortant 
factor etmong Negro personnel. While a 
little over k per cent of the white en- 
listed men are definitely planning oxi a 
government Job after the war, the pro- 
portion is as high as nine per cent 
eoBo^ the lfegroes> who loade frequent re- 
ferences to the security of a government 
Job as an important consideration in 
tl^lr f08t-4ia3? plans* It may also be 
noted in this connection that the Negro 
is much more interested in employment 
with the Federal government than with 
State or local agencies. About 6 out of 
every 10 white enlisted men planning on 
a caiN^er in the govexniiient expressed the 
intention to seek a Job In the Federal 
government; about 8 out of every 10 Neg- 
roes plonndxkg on a gptersmesQct Job sure 
aiming at TeSBnX en^3x>9iiient . 

As was t^ie of the wn who Intend to 
woxic for a j^lvate eiqployer after the 



♦ The exact proportion of men emplojBd. 
in the government in civilian life was 
not ascertainable since about one fifth 
of the weti obviously classified them- 
selves Incorrectly as government employ- 
ees* A large proportion of them were 
working in war Indnstjry whose pax>dabt 
may have gone to the government, but nibOi 
were still private eagployers. 
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war there Is ample evidence frcm the 

survey that prospective government em- 
ployees tend to seek a higher occupa- 
tional level tlDEKn -^e aae ubidi 
previously held in civilian life. The 
intended shift from unskilled Jobs and 
'^e i»1»TO0t In ainpioyriaent ixi h tte^lml 
or professional capacity is clearly evi- 
dent from the chart presented "belov. 



PRE-WAR AND EXPECTED POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
OF WHITE ENLISTED MEN DEFINITELY PLAN- 
NING ON FEDERAL 60VERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 



Prof., semi-prof., 
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SemiBkilled 
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J Pre-war decopatloa 
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While some of the men may find it 
difficult to achieve their occupatioiJal 
goal in a government Joh, it is pertln- 
ant ^ note that most of them have had 
prior experience directly related to 
their prospective post - war career. In 
fact, two -thirds of all the men plaunix^t 
to work in government Johs were govern- 
ment employees at the time of their in- 
duction, and a lazf^ majority Indicated 
that their joh was waiting for them. 
Whether or not they were previously 
governmental emplosrees most of the men 
had civilian experience in the particu- 
lar Joh they want after the war: Nearly 
iSbspBB^tmrWkS of the men planning oh a 
career in the government say they had 
some experience at the Joh they plan to 
pursue after t}ae var iM orer# 

One final sig&if leant xiote regarding 

government employment is made clear lij 
the survey results. Whether they are 
planning on taking a government job or 
not, the great majority of soldiers ex- 
pressed the conviction that the return- 
ing serviceman should he given priority 
in the field of government employment. 
The extent of this feeling is indicated 
"ty the fact that more than two out of 
every five men said that the veterans* 
right to a government joh is so great 
that they should get any joh they are 
capahle of perf oxt&iog even though a non- 
veteran could do the work much better. 
Almost the same proportion feel that the 
veteran sliouid ge^ soDie prefer^^oe> and 
less than 15 per cent are of the opinion 
that the veteran should get no prefer- 
mm at all« 



m. BACKTO SCSBOOL 



At the present time there are some 
4O0,000 men euid women in the armed 
forces who are enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses with the United States Arm- 
ed Forces Institute. In fact, taking 
courses with USAIT represents one of the 
Ama jor spare time activities of Army per- 
-^soimel in this war. Enrollees are still 
comiiog in at the rate of 1,000 a day. 



etnd the courses desired range from auto 
mechcmics to advanced shorthand, from 
practical liusiness usage to solid ana- 
lytic^ geometz7« 

The soldiers* interest in further 
learning is also clearly ez|)ressed in 
the survey. Approximately 7 per cent of 
the white enlisted men are definitely 
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planning to enter full time school after 
they leave the Aimy.* When allowance Is ♦ 
mSs f oa* tto blither proposptioa (1^) of 
officers definitely planning to "become 
full-time students, and the lower pro- 
portion (yjli) of Heffpo enltfl^d ten idtit 
the same plans, we reach a figure of 
more than half a million men from the 
Amgr alone Utoo aa^e dclmtiz^ on goljqg 
haok to fUIl-tlne school after the nap. 

Men atteioding: fall -tine scdiool In the 
United States are characteristically 
young (moBt of them are under 2^) and 
tizunarried. ft Is sigtdfidBmt to note, 
therefor, that the great majority of the 
men with definite plans for full-time 
ackool after t3to war also are hoth jacmg 
and unmarried* One other factor which 
Is pertinent to the reasonableness of 
tte nen^B aBplratioxla especially 
sl&oe most of them intend to enter col- 
lie — is the fact that more than nine 
tn ten aire high scdiool graduates . lOm 



CRAftACTERISTICS OF HEN PUNRlIt 
FULL-TIHE SCHOOL 
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tailment in the number of college train- A 
ed personnel. It is inqportant to note 9 
that this nar has lirau^t ahottt the 
first large decrease in college enroU- 
ees since the turn of the century. 
After only two jeaim of nm^, taie non- 
military enrollments in colleges and 
universities had dropped lay M*- per cent, 
and the moB&ier of cllrlllan stiidents In 
19^5 vas smaller than it was twenty 
years ago. The deficit of college 
trained men -^^ particularly ecute In the 
liberal aarts and teachii^^ fields — will 
ccntlnue to accumulate^ of course^ as 
the war goes on. Ill many of titese 
fields, therefore, the men will find a- 
hundant opportuziities after the war. 

In view of these facts it is of soooe 
Interest to note the particular courses 
of instruotion tbese men intend to fol- 
low. The two most popular fields are 
ej3glneerli5g euad curchltecture, and liher- 
tBil arts and sciences* Other ooorsee 
mentioned "by the men Include "buslnefla 
administration, pre-medical, nedlclne! 
afid dentistry, agriculture, lav, edaoa- 
tion. Journalism and theology. In gen- 
eznl about one in five men la conalder- 
Ijog courses of study which can clnssl- 
fled as "liberal aj'ts and sciences." 
She remaix^r are thinking in terms of 
professloml axil tedmleal spedlallxa- 
tion, with ex«lneeri2:c( leadiqg tHe 
field.* 

Another point will be of particular 
significance to those who are concerned 
with the post-war size and coBq^Qsltion 
of the working population in relation to 
the number of available Jobs. The de- 
cision to itto«&ue a fiill-tiBie ocurfle 6f 
InBtractioii aftw the war will mean da* 



men who plan to pursue full-time courses 
of Instruction will come back to find 
tbat we httro exjptaleneed a drajdtlo oi£r*- 



♦ Another k per cent may possibly re- 
turn to full-time school but were not 
deflziltely planning to do so at the time 
of the aiDnney# 



* These preferences for certain couraes 
should not J of course^ be taken aa a 
forecast of actual corollwnts tn dif- 
ferent fields. Men expressing interest 
In engineering^ for example^ mey bu In- 
dicating their ultimate goal whldti oan- 
not be reached without a jear or two oJB 
liberal arts work which is a usual preV 
requisite • 
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^ f erring their entrance into the lator 
. market for tbe overwiieimliie majority of 
these men. Should their plans materia- 
lize after the war, we can expect to 
MTe a2)out half a mllliotx fwer workers 
than vould btiierwlBe 1)e the case* 

The same thing, however^ cannot he 
said of another laaige group which also 
expressed interest in further schooling 
after the war. The survey shows that an 
aadltldtial 18 per cettt of the men are 
considering attendance in part-time 
school after leaving the Army. For most 
of theee 2)(ien ^s will mean working «ufid 
going to school, hy no means an uncommon 
occurrence in the United States. It may 
be noted in this connectlcai that unlike 
the men who are planning on full-time 
school (two thirds of whom intend to go 
to college) three fourths of the pros- 
pectiye part-time students desire trade 
and husiness school courses. 

As might he expected, the ton plan* 

nlng OP part-time ochool differ from 
^hose desiring full-time courses of in- 
struction In a ntaiber of other ways. 
They are an older group — at out one in 
four is 25 years of age or over — euid a 
much larger proportion (over one thli^)- 
are married. In contrast to the men in- 
terested in full-time school, only one 
in ten among the prospective part«^tim0 



students has the formal requirements for 
college editrande* 

To summ£U^lze.| theii^ the survey indi- 
cates that over 500>0GO men €a*e defin- 
itely planning to "become full-time stu- 
dents after the war. Should their plana 
materialise — and their aspirations 
seem reasonahle in view of their simi- 
larity to the usual school population — 
they will help fill a gap left hy "fclte 
growing deficit of trained personnel 
occasioned hy the war. In fact, even a 
target pi^bportldn of the inen may con- 
sider returning to full-time school as 
more of them become familiar with the 
aid (In the form of hoth tuition and 
suhsistence) that will he available to 
them under the GI Bill of Bights. This 
is dlstUictly posslhle In view of the 
fact that only one out of every five 
q.uestioned about a knowledge of the Gr.I. 
Bill was familiar with these provisions, 
and since one -third of the men who in- 
tend to go to part-time school said that 
they vould actually prefer ftiU-tlme 
school, but in many cases felt they 
could not afford to attend full-time 
school. In addition, of course, the 
duration of the war and the level of 
post-war economic opportunity will shape 
the decisions of these men, Just as they 
will affect the plans of those desiring 
a husiness for themselves or a farm of 
their cfm. 



m AN ARMY CAREER 



ihe variety of factors which will de- 
tezmlfie a man's final decision on his 
post-war career are nowhere more forci- 
hly demonBtrated than in the consldera'- 
tions affecting his interest in Army 
life after the war, Actuali^j, most of 
the factors vhlch irere dlsctmsed in pre- 
vious sections are made quite explicit 
hy the men themselves in their responses 
to tike tuestlon %o jm think you adjg&t 
want to stay In the Amgr for a career 
after the war?" 



Based on the answers of hoth officers 
and enlisted men, the proportion inter- 
ested In an Azroy career ranges from 
ahottt three jper cent who definitely plan 
to stay in the Army to more than ten per 
cent who would consider reenllstment 
only under certain specific conditions. 

Two major considerations will affect 
the nuniber of men lOto stay In the Azmy 
after the war. The first involves the 
terms under which reenlistment will be 
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offered: Retention of rank, choice of 
one*s 1)2?anch of service, diiratldn of en- 
listment^ opportunity on the part of en- 
listed men to o'btain a commission, etc. 
The eecoxid Is the kind of oivlliaaa Jobs 
vhloh. will "be available after the war. 

The importance of the poet -war level 

of economic opportunity already has "been 
emphasized at length. It is pertinent 
to note, therefore, that fully one out 
of every four enlisted men who are seri- 
ously considering reenlistment vould de- 
finitely want to stay In the Army If 
civilian Johs are hard to get. Even 
among men who said they were rather 
doubt foil about remaining In the Army but 
who have not dismissed that prospect 
completely, more than one half indicated 
that they would like to get out to look 
for a Job and would waat to cone back If 



unauccesful in their search for a Job. 

I 

As might be expected, there are cer- 
tain groups among Army personnel who are 
more inclined to make the Army a career 
than are others. The "Regular" Army 
men, the higher ranking men, the young 
and the unmarridd, as well as the men 
who are well adjusted to Army life, all 
are more wont to remain in the Army after 
the war. Bbw many will actually remain 
a part of the military can hardly be 
predicted at this point. But the number 
who do will play a significant role ih 
determining the size of the civilian 
labor force competing for available Jobs 
alter the war. it is noteworthy that 
the post war level of employment, per 
ee, may very well affect the labor force 
status t>it a sii&eable number among Army 
personnels 
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Widespread interest in the post-war plans of soldiers 
has led to the publication of this special unclassi- 
fied issue of "What the Soldier Thinks." 



This report is "based upon a detailed survey conducted 
at the request of agencies which are preparing to as- 
sist soldiers in the transition from military to civ- 
ilian life after the war. 



Distribution will not he made through regular AGO 
channels. Copies may be obtained by writing to Direc- 
tor, Information and Education Division, Army Service 
Forces, Attention: Chief, Research Branch, Room 2E 
562, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
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HOW THIS STUDY WAS MADE 



Information on the post-war occupational plana of the soldier was obtained 
from surveys conducted "by the Research Branch, Information and Education Divi- 
aion, whose staff is composed of Army officers who are experienced in the field 
of surveys, together with a nuniber of civilian specialists. Techniques have 
"been developed over a long period of time, tested and adjusted to fit the 
Army's problems. 

The "basic steps in conducting the study were as follows: 

1. The questionnaire was prepared in consultation with other War Department 
"branches, as well as with other government agencies interested in o'btaining 
this type of information. Questions were carefully chosen to provide the 
exact type of information desired. 

2. The questionnaire was pre -tested . That is, the questions were tried out 
several times on a number of small groups of men in order to insure that 
the questions were meaningful and understandable to the men who were going 
to answer them. Changes were made until it was felt that the question- 
naire was designed to provide an adequate "basis of classifying the sol- 
diers * post war Jo"b plans. 

3. The project was cleared for action with the commands in which this study 
was to "be made. 

k. The nuniber of men to "be surveyed was set sufficiently large to insure 
statistically relia'ble findings. This study called for a much larger 
sample of troops than most of the regular attitude surveys conducted "by 
the Research Branch. A total of 10,000 white enlisted men in the United 
States were carefully selected "by "branch of service and geographical loca- 
tion in order to "be representative of all Army personnel stationed in this 
country. Another 9^000 white enlisted men were surveyed overseas in order 
to give proper weighting to any variations "between troops here and a"broad. 
Negro troops --somewhat Over ^,000--were also sampled, all in the U.S. 
since it was not possi'ble to o"btain an adequate overseas sample. 

5- The men to "be surveyed were also selected in order to give a true cross 
section of the various occupational groups, ages, and educational levels 
which make up the Army. 

6. The men completed the questionnaires under conditions of a"bsolute anony- 
mity. They were instructed to omit their names and serial numbers. They 
were assembled in small groups, and given a short introduction on the 
nature and purpose of the survey. The great majority of the men were very 
much interested in filling out the questionnaires and did so with great 
care. 

7- The data were aJialyzed by the same specialists who designed the question- 
naire and introduced the survey in the field. Reports of these analysts 
form the basis of the material presented in this issue. 
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